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Unabated Attention 
to Quality of Knowledge* 





TRANSLATOR’s Note: Evidence from the Soviet 
pedagogical press continues to demonstrate .that 
all is not uniformly well in the Soviet school sys- 
tem and that our Soviet colleagues have not found 
the magic solution to the problems that beset edu- 
cators everywhere. The translation is an excerpt 
from an editorial in the official newspaper for 
teachers. 











» © e Bor tt successes of individual teach- 
ers and faculties [about which we have just writ- 
ten] must not shield from us the massive de- 
ficiencies in the quality of knowledge in many 
schools. In the first place, the results of the en- 
trance examinations to the higher educational 
institutions provide evidence for this state of 
affairs. The USSR Ministry of Higher Education 
was forced to register the fact that the general 
level of knowledge in secondary school graduates 
does not meet the requirements of the higher 
educational institutions and that a considerable 
proportion of those who did enter them dis- 
closed serious gaps in their knowledge. The state 
of knowledge in mathematics and physics arouses 
especial concern since its level in a number of 
cases proved to be lower than in the preceding 
year. 

A check on the level of pupils’ knowledge, con- 
ducted during the first half of the current school 
year in a number of provinces by the Depart- 
ment of Inspection of the Russian Ministry of 
Education and by local divisions of popular edu- 
cation, yielded disquieting results. This was 
what happened, for example, in several districts 
and cities in Sverdlovsk Province where a testing 
program, covering grades five to ten, was carried 
out in mathematics. In the city of Alapaevsk 
the tests were handled unsatisfactorily by al- 
most half the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades. 
In Krasnoufimsk District only 10% of the tenth 
grade pupils were able to handle the problems 
and examples submitted to them. 
~ © Uchitel’skaia Gazeta, Feb. 26, 1959, No, 25. 
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Not long ago, the Russian Ministry of Educa- 
tion tested the level of pupils’ competence in 
the Russian language in 26 schools in Astrak- 
hansk Province. In an official order, issued by 
the Ministry on the results of the test, the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory state of affairs in Volo- 
darovsk, Krasnoiarsk, Zam’iansk, and several 
other secondary schools was noted. Thus, in the 
tenth grade of the Zam’iansk secondary school 
(teacher—Comrade Glushkov), out of 27 pupils 
who took the tests, 22 received negative ratings. 

This is what takes place, first of all, because 
such teachers as Comrade Glushkov teach lessons 
whose quality is low, fail to improve their meth- 
ods of teaching, do not organize satisfactory 
drills for reviewing and fixing knowledge, and 
overlook work with lagging pupils. 

The struggle to elevate unceasingly the effec- 
tiveness of the lesson has not yet become a mass 
movement in the teaching profession. Alongside 
the progressive teachers who persistently obtain 
maximal activization of pupils in the teaching 
process and who attempt to structure the lesson 
in keeping with the best in pedagogy and to 
vary their methods and apply different forms of 
independent activity for their pupils, there still 
are not a few of those teachers who conduct their 
lessons in routine fashion with a low coefficient 
of useful activity. With the latter, the center of 
gravity for learning the material of the school 
program is shifted to assigned homework with 
the result that pupils are overburdened and the 
level of knowledge drops. 

In several schools the practical and laboratory 
work prescribed by the school program is not 
carried out—a practice which breeds abstractness 
and superficiality in knowledge. .. . 

It is necessary decisively to strengthen meth- 
odological assistance to the teacher. The place 
of the methods specialist is now in the school 
where the success of teaching and training chil- 
dren is decided [and not in the pedagogical in- 
stitute or departmental office]. 

Improvement in checking on teaching per- 
formance is of considerable importance. Recent- 
ly, checks by directors, principals, and inspectors 
on the quality of general educational teaching 
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and that of pupils’ knowledge have weakened 
somewhat. This is entirely inadmissible. . . . 

It is necessary to make each teacher realize 
that the transformation of the school requires 
of the teacher, in the first place, elevation of 
teaching effectiveness more than anything else 
and the connection of teaching with life and 
practical application. Now, at a time when the 
entire Soviet people is applying itself with great 
enthusiasm to the fulfillment of the great seven- 
year plan, when everywhere the struggle for a 
rise in work productivity is proceeding, the 
teacher cannot stand aside from this popular 
movement, embracing all. In the pedagogical 
profession this means, above all, a rise in the 
effectiveness of the lesson and in the quality of 
pupils’ knowledge. 


Grades on the Diploma 


and Entrance Examinations* 
By G. VOVCHENKO and IU. SALTANOV 


Moscow State University 





TRANSLATOR’s Note: How do applicants for ad- 
mission to the Soviet Union's greatest university, 
Moscow State University, fare? This translated 
article is unusual in that it comments revealingly 
on just this question. 











Tus year admittance into the first year class 
at Moscow University took place for the first 
time on the basis of new rules. As is known, 
they extend preferential treatment to those who 
have a work record of not less than 2 years: for 
them a certain number of openings are assigned 
for noncompetitive admittance. 

The university collective did a great deal to 
attract to the student body the finest workers. 
Preparatory courses were organized in which 
nearly 2,000 individuals were enrolled. 

As a result of all these measures, there were 
1,340 more applications for the first year class 
than in the year before. What is especially val- 
uable is that workers and kolkhozniks account 


© Uchitel’shaia Gazeta, Dec. 8, 1959, No. 145. 
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for the increase chiefly; nearly 600 applications 
were also put in by demobilized soldiers of the 
Soviet Army. 

Out of 8,263 who took the entrance examina- 
tions, 4,414 passed; 2,589 were taken into the 
first year class, [and] of these, 1,784 had work 
records. 

[On the basis of the entrance examinations, 
what can be said about our secondary school?] 
. . » The school does little to raise the level of 
speech. The majority of secondary graduates ex- 
press their thoughts in stereotyped sentences 
committed to memory. A number cannot even 
express themselves in connected and logical fash- 
ion... . 

Many who applied even display poor mastery 
of punctuation rules . . . even the most ele- 
mentary ones. [The kinds of mistakes made in 
compositions] force one to the conclusion that 
in many schools Russian is taught as a collec- 
tion of rules for memorization without special 
concern about the understanding of its basic 
categories. 

Serious complaints must be lodged against the 
schools for the working and rural youth. The 
language level of their graduates is, as a rule, 
considerably lower than that of graduates from 
the regular secondary schools. There are even 
cases where diplomas are given to fully illiterate 
individuals. .. . Out of 159 who applied to the 
department of journalism from schools for the 
working youth, 84 received unsatisfactory grades 
in composition. 

This year the mathematics examinations were 
handled as a whole more successfully than in 
the past year. But there are areas in which one 
senses great gaps. Characteristic is the inability 
to plot graphs of functions, to deal with inequal- 
ities, to define the general properties of loga- 
rithms, the basic trigonometric functions for any 
angle, and inverse trigonometric functions. Fre- 
quently weakness is disclosed in spatial concep- 
tions. . .. 

In physics, more than 60% of the examinees 
received excellent or good grades. . . . However, 
it is necessary to point to a number of formalis- 
tic elements in the teaching of physics. All those 
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who applied knew, for example, the basic law 
of mechanics and could write it down in the 
form of a formula. But many of them were un- 
able to apply the law even for the solution of 
the simplest problems. [A number of those who 
had won medals in the secondary school could 
not justify their awards in chemistry. And many 
who did well in geography proved not to know 
their maps.] One should note that a number of 
those who applied could not give definitions of 
meridian and parallel, while others could not 
say where the Moscow River discharges. . . . 

As a rule, those who took the foreign language 
examination received grades lower than those 
recorded on their secondary school diplomas. In 
individual cases examiners were forced to give 
unsatisfactory grades to individuals who had 
“excellent” recorded on their diplomas. 

Those who applied to the university after 
even a little interruption in their studies dis- 
played a much lower command of foreign lan- 
guage than those who had just finished second- 
ary school this year. Among the deficiencies that 
can be enumerated are weakness in reading, in- 
correct pronunciation, inability to use a dic- 
tionary, formal knowledge of grammar, and ab- 
sence of elementary habits of oral expression. . . . 


On the Admission of 
Secondary School Graduates 


into Soviet Higher 
Educational Institutions 


in 1955* 


TRANSLATOR's Note: Recent complaints about 
the unsatisfactory preparation of secondary 
school graduates for study in Soviet higher edu- 
cational institutions should not be taken as a 
new development, brought on by the “school 
reforms” instituted by Khrushchev. They echo 
a complaint of long standing, as the translation 
below both illustrates and documents. 














© Sovetskaia P dagogika, 20:4, April, 1956. 
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Tue Coueciws of the Russian Ministry of 
Education reviewed the facts and figures con- 
cerning the admission of secondary school grad- 
uates into higher educational institutions in 
1955. The Main Administration of Schools an- 
alyzed the data of many institutions and arrived 
at certain general conclusions. It also utilized 
the reports of methods-experts who were pres- 
ent at the entrance examinations. In the major- 
ity of higher educational institutions a certain 
rise was observed in the leve] of knowledge of 
secondary school graduates in comparison with 
preceding years. But at the same time the en- 
trance examinations disclosed serious deficiencies 
in the level of their training. A proportion of 
them did not pass the examinations. Many ex- 
hibited a lack of correspondence between fac- 
tual knowledge and those grades which were 
registered on their graduating diplomas. For 
example, Moscow University makes a general 
assessment to the effect that the knowledge of 
mathematics, possessed by the recipients of 
medals attesting to scholarly excellence, actually 
ranks about one grade lower than that indicated 
on the diploma. Moscow University also notes 
that, in the written examination in physics, only 
86 out of 367 high school graduates were able 
to solve the two problems given for solution. 

In the Gorky Pedagogical Institute, out of 63 
who had “excellent” in algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry, 6 received in the written entrance 
examination in mathematics the grade “ex- 
cellent,” 20 “good,” 26 “satisfactory,” and 11 
“unsatisfactory.” 

The most serious deficiencies in the knowl- 
edge of secondary school graduates were to be 
found in the entrance examinations in Russian 
language and literature: low syntactical and 
stylistic competence, absence of necessary habits 
and skills in presenting thoughts with logical 
correctness, in a number of instances poor spell- 
ing. ... The majority of submitted compositions 
displayed typical defects such as sketchiness, 
triteness, monotony of style, a surfeit of gener- 
alities, and inability to set up a compositional 
outline. 
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In mathematics, many graduates do not know 
how to handle with sufficient skill inverse trig- 
onometric functions, operations with inequali- 
ties, numerical series and their limits, logarith- 
mic theory, and problems involving construction 
and demonstration. 

In physics, many have only a weak knowledge 
and understanding of experiments, are not able 
to establish functional relationships, draw dia- 
grams, sketches, and graphs as well as to solve 
problems, particularly of a practical character. 
They have insufficient knowledge of rotary mo- 
tion, centrifugal and centripetal forces, oscilla- 
tory motion, electromagnetic induction, inter- 
ference of light, etc. 

In foreign languages, the graduates have both 
poor knowledge of reading and incorrect artic- 
ulation, intonation, placement of pauses, ac- 
cents in words and sentences. They commit 
gross errors in the translation of foreign mate- 
rial into the Russian language and do not know 
how to use a dictionary. 

Graduates from the schools for the working 
youth especially are poorly trained—a fact ob- 
served by many higher educational institutions. 


On Measures for Raising 


the Level of Secondary 


Mathematics Training* 


By V. T. BAZYLEV and V. 1. NECHAEV 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


© ee Wuiar can one say about the present 
level of mathematics teaching in our secondary 
schools? What knowledge do graduates have? We 
shall try to answer these questions, using the 
materials of the 1958 and 1959 entrance exam- 
inations for the physics-mathematics faculty of 
the Potemkin Municipal Pedagogical Institute 
in Moscow. 

Every year about 300 graduates apply to the 
day division of this faculty. They represent a 
considerable proportion of Moscow schools, and 


~® From Matematika v Shkole, Nov., 1959, pp. 77-82. 
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one can, therefore, judge the level of mathemat- 
ics teaching in many schools from the results of 
the entrance examinations. The conclusions ar- 
rived at agree with our observations over the 
last few years and with those of examiners from 
other higher schools. 

Among the students in the first academic year 

(1958-59), 59 had [higher than] “3's” [satisfac- 
tory] in mathematics on their graduation certifi- 
cates, and, of these, 39 had no less than two 
“b's” [excellent]. Yet, only [33 of the 59]... 
passed the entrance examinations with good or 
excellent grades. . .. These figures point to a def- 
inite relationship between grades on the gradua- 
tion certificate and grades in the entrance exam- 
inations. But the grades in the latter .. . are 
considerably lower than those on the former. 

Some school teachers explain such a disparity 
by the overly exacting character of the entrance 
examinations. But are these really so excessively 
exacting? Let us turn to the results of the winter 
semester. . . . The grades were considerably low- 
er than those of the entrance examinations. One 
should speak, then, more of the insufficiently ex- 
acting character of the entrance examinations 
than of its excessiveness. . . . [Since] these exam- 
inations do not go beyond the bounds of the 
school program, the trouble [simply] is that a 
considerable proportion of our secondary grad- 
uates does not handle this program material well 
[and] is poorly prepared for study in higher 
schools. 

What are the deficiencies in the preparation of 
these graduates? What parts of school math- 
ematics are mastered least well? We shall answer 
these questions, utilizing the materials of the 
oral and written entrance examinations. 

(1) [Nearly everyone shows] very poor mas- 
tery of problems connected with the concept of 
limit. ... 

(2) For many, trigonometry is the “dark spot” 
of elementary mathematics. Here one can get 
the most fantastic answers. . . . 

(3) A large number have not mastered the 
notion of a graph of a function . . . and are un- 
able to judge the properties of a function by 
reference to its graph. It was a rare individual 
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who, having the graph of the function y = sin x, 
knew how to give the correct answer to the 
question: for which x's is this function positive? 


(4) The majority does not have any real con- 
ception of the concepts “equation” and “root of 
an equation.” ... 

(5) The following divisions of algebra are 
poorly mastered by many: complex numbers, 
solution of a system of 2 linear equations with 
2 unknowns, . .. 

(6) Knowledge of solid geometry is scanty. 
... Asa rule, figures in a geometry problem are 
drawn with gross errors. ... 

(7) Very few are able to explain the figures in 
a geometry problem briefly and with sufficient 
rigor. ... 

(8) Direct and converse theorems . . . are 
often confused. 

(9) [Solutions of equations are checked, rather 
than those of the problems represented by them.] 

(10) Not everything is well with respect to 
knowledge of the theory of logarithms. ... 

(11) ... many fear to utilize trigonometry in 
the solution of geometry problems... . 

The results of the entrance examinations 
point to the formal character of the mathemati- 
cal knowledge of many students. One feels more 
that students in the secondary school commit to 
memory than that they understand. ... 

The gaps, noted above, in the knowledge of 
secondary students are evidence of the inade- 
quate level of mathematics teaching. . . . [What 
are the factors that make for this inadequacy?] 

(1) The work of a teacher .. . is often evalu- 
ated through percentage of pupil promotion. 
Who is unaware of the fact that all teachers are 
interested in a high percentage of promotion? 
They constantly attend to the so-called “weak” 
pupils and try . . . to get from them mechanical 
memorization of what is under study... .. 

(2) Upper classes are often too overcrowded. 
Officially the limit in these classes is set at 35 
pupils, but in practice this limit is frequently 
exceeded. 

(3) During the last few years a flood of .. . 
“lesson plans” has poured from the printing 
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presses, . . . creating stereotyped practice, chok- 
ing the initiative of the teacher, and putting 
under doubt the necessity of one’s own search 
for teaching methods. 

(4) In many schools mathematics is weakly 
represented in extracurricular arrangements. 

In order to raise the level of mathematics 
teaching, the following measures are, in our 
opinion, necessary: 

(1) It is necessary to cease training [for pro- 
motion] and to stop evaluating the effectiveness 
of teaching performance by reference only to 
percentage of pupil promotion. .. . 

(2) Rid the teacher of all kinds of [published] 
aids in the form of “lesson plans.” . . . 

(3) Insist on the rights of trigonometry .. . 
it is not right that the role of trigonometry 
among the other disciplines in the school math- 
ematics program be diminished. 

(4) It is necessary to decrease the number of 
pupils in the upper classes to 24-25 individuals. 

. . . It is necessary to improve the quality of 
the work of the institutes for raising the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, and it is necessary to begin 
this by providing these institutes with adequate- 
ly qualified . . . staffs. 


In the Russian Republic 
Ministry of Education* 


T ue Cotzecium of the Russian Republic Min- 
istry of Education and the Presidium of the Re- 
public Committee of the Pedagogical Union re- 
cently listened to summary reports [on pedagogi- 
cal and related conditions in Penzen Province]. 
The following was established: 

The recruiting of administrative and teaching 
personnel for the schools was conducted in most 
of the provincial districts routinely without rep- 
resentatives of the higher authorities [Provincial 
Department of Public Education and the Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Pedagogical Union] 
bothering to visit the schools involved. The 


® Uchitel’skaia Gazeta, No. 127, Oct. 27, 1959. 
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higher authorities did not provide for a strength- 
ened administrative corps for the 7-year and the 
newly organized 8-year schools. Thus, out of 328 
directors of 7-year schools, 233 are without high- 
er education [that is, have no training beyond 
the 10-year school or its equivalent]. 

The higher authorities neglected to under- 
take measures to get teachers to register for 
additional training through correspondence 
courses. Out of 2,970 teachers in the 5th to 11th 
grades who are without the requisite education, 
only 1,570 registered for such training. 

The higher authorities have not undertaken 
a systematic check on the observance of govern- 
mental decrees relating to the rights and allow- 
ances guaranteed to teachers in the rural schools. 

In spite of the acute need for apartments for 
teachers in the rural schools, the plan for con- 
struction of residential quarters remains unful- 
filled from year to year. 

The higher authorities in the province have 
closed their eyes to the crude violation of the 
governmental decree on the free provisioning 
of teachers ard their families with fuel and light. 
A norm for quantity of fuel was established for 
the individual teacher independent of the size 
of the family, the number of stoves in the dwell- 
ing, and the dimensions of the living space. 
Teachers with large families were thus required 
to purchase supplementary fuel out of their 
own funds. 

The absence of normal conditions of life and 
work for the teachers brings about a great turn- 
over of personnel in a number of provincial 
districts. 

[The Collegium and Presidium directed those 
responsible to rectify the undesirable conditions 
alluded to above.] 
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(Continued from page 378) 
education while working. Programs are to be 
adjusted to the industry or to the type of agri- 
culture prevalent in the region where the school 
is situated, and programs are to be set up in 
accordance with the knowledge and experience 
which the pupils gain at work. 

The most important problems in 
training are the preparation of teachers for the 
new “polytechnic” subjects and finding instruc- 
tors for the school workshops. Some writers sug- 
gest reorganization of the major fields offered 


teacher 


by pedagogical institutes;’ others, more practical 
work for student teachers. To help teachers all- 
ready at work in the schools, so-called ‘schools 
of foremost pedagogical experience” have sprung 


up in some cities. These are actually volunteer 


organizations of the best teachers who are will- 


ing to help their younger and less experienced 
colleagues by sharing their knowledge and skill 
with them. Some of these such as the 
one in Leningrad, publish regular bulletins with 
discussions of urgent teaching problems. 

Political and ideological training of pupils 
and students is to intensify in the future. The 
recent resolution of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU, calling for more effective party prop 
long 
campaign for improving the political indoctrina 
tion of the population. The period of “extensive 
communism” 
act as communists out of 


“schools,”’ 


aganda,® is merely the culmination of a 


citizens who 


their 


building of needs 
think and 
initiative. 


In the schools, political education will be in 


own 


tensified in the humanistic subjects. In the uni 
and 
tions, the obligatory 


versities other higher educational institu 


courses in historical and 
dialectical materialism, political economy, and 
the the communist party 
reorganized, and great efforts are being made to 
make them more interesting include 


material on recent discoveries in the natural sci 


history of have been 


and to 


ences. 

The Pioneer organization in 
schools will take on additional importance in 
the political upbringing of children at the com 


the eight-year 


pulsory stage of the educational system, as the 
Komsomol organization will almost disappear 
from these schools. The work of the Pioneers was 


reorganized in 1958 so as to “activate” every 


Young Pioneer and make him more conscious 


of his duties and responsibilities. 
The movement of the “brigades of communist 
toil” may be mentioned here for its educational 


aspects. This is the most recent of many sup 


posed ly spontaneous movements to increase and 
improve production, somewhat: similar to the 


October 22, 1960 


Stakhqnovite movement in earlier Soviet his- 
tory. ‘che new requirement is for workers in a 
brigade which aspires to the title of “brigade 
of communist toil” to pledge to “learn how to 
live and work in a communist way.” This in- 
cludes the obligation to continue their education 
—completing their secondary or even primary 
education or enrolling in higher educational 
institutions—and improving their professional 
skills. The Komsomol is to be in the forefront 
of this movement. The sixth plenum of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Komsomol, held on Oct. 
20, 1959, called for better work in raising the 
level of general-educational and cultural-tech- 
nical knowledge among working and rural youth. 
Following this the Komsomol an- 
nounced a “march on knowledge.’”* 

Since higher educational institutions are giving 
preference in admissions to applicants with two 
years of work experience, preparatory courses 
have been organized in many plants and enter- 
prises to help workers, who want to continue 
the exam- 


resolution, 


their education, to admission 
inations 

Adults can increase their knowledge of gen- 
eral cultural subjects in the new “popular uni- 
versities”’ which were set up in many cities and 
districts after Khrushchev had emphasized the 


give workers an 


Pass 


need for such institutions to 
opportunity to raise their cultural level. These 
are not only intended to satisfy 


the cultural needs of the population, but also 


“universities” 


must give their students a communist Weltan 
schauung.® 

The interest in 
idenced by the recent establishment of a ‘“‘mass”’ 
organization, the All-Union Pedagogical Society, 
which is to be attached to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Union of Educational Workers and 
Workers in Higher Schools and Scientific In 
stitutions and to the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. The society is to consist of pedagogue 


workers, and 


intensified education is ev 


scientists, teachers, educational 
parents, and is to help in solving urgent educa 
tional problems, to spread pedagogical informa- 
lectures, and 


The 


creation of this society is another instance of the 


tion among the masses, to arrange 
to publish works on pedagogical problems 
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1959 
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growing tendency in the Soviet Union to seek 
mass participation for official ventures. 


January-April, 1960 


On Dec. 29, 1959, the Council of Ministers of 
the R.S.F.S.R. approved new regulations for the 
schools of the republic (Order No. 2027). The 
regulations for the eight-year school include pro- 
visions designed to ensure general and universal 
attendance at the compulsory stage of education. 
Each school is to serve a definite district, and 
local government organs must provide trans- 
portation or boarding facilities for pupils who 
live more than three km. from the school. Hot 
lunches also must be made available, and local 
soviets as well as the schools are responsible for 
school attendance. 

Although the class lesson remains the basic 
form, instruction also may take place now in 
pupils’ brigades, in small groups, and even on 
an individual basis. Manual labor is of great im- 
portance even at the first stage of the educational 
ladder: pupils of the eighth class must present 
a finished piece of work done in the school work- 
shops, besides passing the final examinations in 
academic subjects, before they can graduate. 

The eight-year school staff is augmented by a 
teacher in charge of all school workshops and 
“pedagogue-educators’” who direct the length- 
ened day groups. The chairman of the parents’ 
committee and representatives from the sponsor 
plant or farm are now to be full members of the 


pedagogical council of the school. 

Schools of the second stage of secondary edu- 
cation may be organized only if all material re- 
quirements are available. They can be combined 
with an eight-year school or, if organized separ- 
ately, must have at least nine classes. Corres- 


pondence classes may be organized in these 
schools if more than 100 pupils sign up for them. 

These schools train pupils in specific profes- 
sions in addition to giving them a completed 
secondary education. Managers of enterprises 
and other institutions sponsoring a school are 
made responsible for organizing the vocational 
education of pupils and are now legally obligat- 
ed to provide work places, instructors, materials, 
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and tools and to help the school to work out 
instruction programs. On completion of their 
primary industrial training (usually at the end 
of the ninth class), pupils work in the sponsoring 
plant or farm and are paid according to the 
established rate for their work. 

A decree, March 13, 1960, called for the estab- 
lishment of “lengthened day schools” for pupils 
of classes 1-8. So-called “lengthened day groups” 
have been in existence for several years. These 
had been organized in some schools on the initia- 
tive of the parents’ committees to take care of 
the younger children whose parents were em- 
ployed full-time. According to the new decree, 
all eight-year schools are to organize such groups 
for all pupils who have no supervision after 
school hours. Special teachers are to be appoint- 
ed for this purpose and the cost will be paid by 
the local government authorities. Parents are 
asked only to pay the cost of the hot meals which 
are to be provided for the children, while needy 
families are to be exempt from this requirement. 

The increasing concern for the ideological ed- 
ucation of school children is evidenced by the 
appearance of a new school subject, ‘“Funda- 
mental Political Knowledge.”?® This was intro- 
duced by School No. 16 in Moscow, the first to 
follow the suggestion of the January, 1960, Party 
resolution on improving ideological work. 

The school reform raised the question of re- 
vising the now outmoded “Rules for Pupils,” 
which were first introduced in 1943. The draft 
of the new rules," still being discussed in the 
press, stresses self-service, labor, and socially use- 
ful work as obligations of pupils and calls on 
them to respect the opinion of the collective. 

It is interesting to follow the discussion in the 
Soviet educational press on how to help pupils 
choose the profession for which they are best 
suited. Although Soviet educators, on ideologi- 
cal grounds, profess not to believe in any testing 
of children’s aptitudes, they are beginning to 
admit with increasing frequency the need for 
finding a way to determine the inclinations and 
talents of pupils. “Consultation bureaus’ in 
schools are proposed by one author; they are to 
be guided by the actual needs of the economy 
as much as by the pupils’ aptitudes. 

An indication of the increasing future impor- 
tance of schools for working youth and corres- 
pondence secondary schools is a recent decree 
that provides for increases in salary of 15% for 
directors and teachers in these schools, bringing 


% Uchitel’skaia Gazeta, March 26, 1960: “Zametki o 
Novom Predmete,” by M, Naumova, 


 Uchitel’skaia Gazeta, Nov. 28, 1959. 
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the level of pay up to that in the regular 


sé hools 
admission to 


According to the new rules ol 


higher educational institutions, preference in 
admissions is now to be given to applicants who 
have been sent to study by the enterprises wher 
work. They 


petition if they pass the entrance examinations 


they will be admitted without com 


In a further step to attract more workers and 
collective farmers into higher education and to 
the the 


some pedagogical institutes have organized pre 


broaden “class” base of student body, 


paratory courses for such applicants to help them 
pass the entrance examinations 

\ decree, Feb. 7, 1960, makes the requirements 
for scientific degrees more stringent: themes for 
candidate and 


dissertations for the degrees of 


A “New Look” 


doctor must correspond to the needs of the econ 
henceforth be de 
than the 
Any 


recommendation 


omy and dissertations must 


fended at an institution other om 


where the student was working academik 


the 
higher educational institu 


degree can be revoked on 


of the council of the 
tion if the work being done is of no particular 
value. 

\ new 


type of higher educational institution 


is the plant-higher technical school” (zavod 


fuz). Four of these higher schools now exist, en 
rolling workers from the base plant and the sur 
rounding factories. Students study for one month 


and work in the plant one month, in rotation 


Pravda 
Pravda 


March 19 
April 6 
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1960 


for California 


Higher Education 
By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


President, Fresno (Calif.) State College 


= EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA soon. will 
look. Particularly, the 
system will see shortly 


have a new State college 
fundamental and 
July 1, 1961, the 
I4 state colleges will operate under a newly cre 
ated Board of State College Trustees of 20 mem 
bers appointed by the than 
the 10-member State 
The functions of the state colleges will be lib 
The 


authorized to co-operate with the state colleges 


several 


far-reaching changes. Effective 


Governor rather 


unde ZJoard of Education 


eralized. University of California will be 
in the provision of programs leading to the doc 
torate. Research appropriate to their functions 
the Three 


University of California and 


will be instituted in state colleges 


new branches of the 


two new state colleges will be constructed. A 
dozen or more new public junior colleges will 


Additional! 


portionments and capital outlay grants for jun 


doubtless be established. state ap 


ior colleges will be forthcoming. All these and 
other important changes stem from enactment 
of the Donahoe Higher Education Act of 1960 
The sweeping changes in higher education in 
California are the result largely of the burgeon 
Since 1950, enroll 


ing growth of enrollments 


ments in public higher education nearly hav 
The 


establishment of eight new state colleges (six of 


doubled last dozen years have seen the 


which are 
full 


in operation) and the expansion to 


university status of three college branches 
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Davis, Riverside, 
Ten new junior colleges have 


of the University of California 


and Santa Barbara 
been created. The pressure of this growth forced 
the I egislature to take drastic steps 

The California Legislature in 1959 was con 
fronted with a flood of proposals affecting higher 
education. Fifteen or more bills for creation of 
new state colleges and a host of bills to change 
the functions of, or otherwise modify, these col- 
leges were introduced. There were requests for 
funds to establish new University of 


additional 


additional 


California campuses and for state 
ipportionments to junior colleges. The legisla- 
ture wisely decided that instead of dealing with 
these problems in piecemeal fashion, it might 
better develop an orderly program. Under As 
sembly Concurrent Resolution 88, a Master Plan 
Survey Team of eight members was created and 
charged with responsibility for developing and 
submitting to the Legislature at this next session 
a master plan for expansion. That 
Arthur Coons of Occidental 


College. Assisted by a headquarters staff and six 


committee 
was headed by Pres. 


technical committees, it presented such a plan* 
to the First Extraordinary Session of the 1960 
Special Session of the Legislature in February, 


1960. Bills were introduced to implement the 


California 
and Sacra 


* A Master Plan for 
by the Master Plan 
Feb., 1960 


Education in 
Jerkeley 


Higher 
Survey Team 


mento 
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provisions of the plan, several of which were 
enacted into law. The major legislation was em- 
bodied in Senate Bill 33, named after Assembly- 
man Dorothy Donahoe of Bakersfield, chairman, 
Assembly Education Committee, whose sudden 
and untimely death took place on the very eve 
of the bill’s adoption. 

The act contains five major parts: general pro- 
visions; University of California; the state col- 
lege system; the junior colleges; and the Coor- 
dinating Council for Higher Education. Only 
those provisions relating to the University ol 
California and the state colleges are discussed in 
this article. 

The major provisions of the Donahoe Act re- 
late to administrative organization and control 
of the system. Under this new law, the state col- 
leges will be removed from control of the State 
Board of Education and placed under a 20-mem- 
ber board designated as the Trustees of the State 
College System. The new trustees will inherit 
all the powers, duties, and functions previously 
assigned to the State Board of Education and the 
state director of education. In addition, they will 
have full responsibility in the construction and 
development of state college campuses and all 
buildings and other facilities connected with the 
system, thus removing substantial authority from 
the State Division of Architecture. Also the 
trustees henceforth will control all academic per- 
sonnel in the system, thereby assuming impor- 
tant powers and duties relating to salary levels 
and conditions of employment previously as- 
signed to the California State Personnel Board. 
Non-academic employees, however, will remain 
under supervision of the State Personnel Board. 

The functions of the state colleges will be 
changed under the Donahoe Act. Whereas the 
law has provided that the primary function ol 
the state colleges shall be the education of teach- 
ers, the new law provides that the primary func- 
tion shall be the provision of instruction for 
undergraduate students and graduate students 
through the master’s degree in the liberal arts 
and sciences, in applied fields, and in the pro- 
fessions, including the teaching profession. 

The University of California is a constitution- 
ally established institution whose charter has 
existed since territorial days. The Donahoe Act, 
therefore, has littke or no relevancy so far as the 
organization and fundamental power of the uni- 
versity is concerned. The position of the univer- 
sity is in some ways strengthened by the act, 
which declares that the University of California 
is the primary state-supported academic agency 
for research and that it has exclusive jurisdiction 
in higher education over instruction in the pro- 
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fession of law and over graduate instruction in 
the professions of medicine, dentistry, veterinary, 
and architecture. It provides the university with 
the sole authority in higher education to award 
the doctoral degree in all fields of learning. The 
act also permits the university to agree with the 
state colleges in awarding joint doctoral degrees 
in selected fields. This provision opens an im- 
portant avenue for co-operation between the 
university and the state colleges in a significant 
area of study. 

The junior college system included in the new 
act is affected very little, although the Master 
Plan, endorsed in principle by the Legislature, 
clearly implies that additional state aid for both 
current expenditures and capital outlay will be 
forthcoming as the impact of the program of re- 
organization and change is felt on that segment 
of higher education. One important provision of 
the Master Plan relates to higher admission 
standards at both university and state colleges 
and will result in the diversion to junion colleges 
of larger proportions of college enrollments. 

The Donahoe Act further provides for a Co- 
ordinating Council for Higher Education to re- 
place the present Liaison Committee of the State 
Board of Education and the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. This new council, created 
as an advisory board, will consist of 15 members, 
three representatives each from the University 
of California, the state college system, the junior 
colleges, the private colleges and universities, 
and the general public. It will have its own in- 
dependent director and staff. The council will 
have three principal functions: to review annual 
budgets and capital outlay requests of the uni- 
versity and the state college system and to pre- 
sent comments on the general level of support 
sought; to advise the Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor on matters relating to functions of the in- 
stitutions and answer or describe changes in the 
functions and programs of the several segments 
of public higher education; and the development 
of plans for orderly growth of public higher ed- 
ucation, including recommendations on the need 
for and location of new facilities and programs. 

Substantial changes in the organization, ad- 
ministration, and control of higher education in 
California are imminent. Most changes will take 
place within the state college system. Instead of 
operating as a confederation of state colleges 
with powers divided among a state director, the 
State Department of Education, and the college 
presidents, the new system henceforth may re- 
semble more nearly a federation with substantial 
powers vested in a chief executive officer respon- 
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sible directly to the board. An advisory council 
will co-ordinate the entire state program of high 
er education. Potentially, this new structure ol- 
lers advantages in terms of effective, co-ordinat- 
ed administration. Until appointments to the 
new board are made, its new officers selected, 
and its plan of operation tested, no one can tell 


whether the Donahoe Act will produce truly sig 


The taw becomes eftfec- 


nificant improvements. 
may be 


tive July 1, 1961, although 
appointed any time after July 16, 1960. The year 
ahead will be one of some uncertainty. All con- 
cerned with the welfare of higher education in 
California and throughout the nation will be 
watching California and its system of higher ed- 


ucation with interest. 


trustees 


REPORT 


The Study of Cooperative Education 


By JAMES W. WILSON 


Executive Director, Study of Cooperative Education* 


Tu STUDY OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION Was a 
two-year study in higher education supported 
by a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. The purpose of the investigation 
was to examine the educational eftectiveness of 
co-operative education. 

Questionnaire, interview, and test data were 
obtained from 5,300 students and graduates of 
five classes from 1939 to 1959 from 22 co-opera 
tive and 16 nonco-operative college programs 


The programs included liberal arts, engineering, 


business administration. In addition, rele 


information was collected from teachers of 


and 
vant 
co-operative students, institutional co-ordinators 
of co-operative programs, and employers of co 
operative students. 

Ralph W. Tyler, director, Center Ad 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, and 
committee chairman of the Study of Cooperative 
Education, has reported that analysis of the data 
and reflection upon the results lead the study 
committee and staff to conclude that co-opera 
tive education provides important educational 


for 


values: 

1. By co-ordinating work experience with the cam 
pus program, are 
more closely related and students find greater mean 


educational theory and practice 
ing in their studies. 


2. As students see connections between their jobs 
and the things they are learning on campus, greater 
interest in academic work develops. 

§. For many students, work experience contributes 
to a greater sense of responsibility for their own ef 
forts, greater dependence upon their own judgments, 
and a corresponding development of maturity 
the stu 


4. Because the work involve 


dents in relations with co-workers who come from a 


experiences 


variety of backgrounds, and because success in these 


jobs requires constructive relationships with col 


leagues, most co-operative students develop greater 
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understanding of other people and greater skills in 
human relations 

5. Co-operative education helps markedly to ori 
ent college students to the world of work. 

6. Co-operative education has an important value 
in making higher education both attractive and pos- 
sible to many able young people who otherwise would 
not go to college. 

7. As students alternate the 
campus, the faculty is better able to keep in touch 
with business, industry, and some of the professions 

8. The cooperative plan permits more efhcient 
utilization of the college plant and other facilities 


between work and 


The data were examined also in the light of 
possible disadvantages associated with co-oper 
ative education. Contrary to objections some 
times made, most students and faculty expe 
rience no confusion or motion resulting 
from the rotation between college and work; 
most students do not find that they are forget 
ting their academic work while on the job; and 
co-operative students participate in extracurric- 
the same extent as stu 


lost 


ular activities to about 
dents in conventional programs. 

Based upon the findings of the study, the com- 
mittee has advanced the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The programs ap 
pear to be those which have been carefully planned 


most effective co-operative 


by each college in terms of its own 


kinds of 


employers 


purposes, re 
students served, and in co 
operation Hence, 
recommends the use of imagination in developing 


programs that are appropriate to the conditions and 


sources, and 


with the committee 


purposes of the individual college. 

2. The most successful programs are those in which 
the faculty members give strong support and take 
opportunity tying 
work with his 


advantage of the provided for 


together the student's experience 


General Studies, Rochester 


* Now 
N.Y 


dean, College of 
Institute of Technology 
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studies. In initiating a plan of co-operative education, 


the faculty members should be intimately involved 
in planning, particularly as it relates to their own 
teaching. 

8. Primary attention should be given to a close 
and responsible relationship between the employer 
and the college in planning work experiences, in the 
selection of students qualified to undertake job as 
signments, and in maintaining a relatively stable 
level of co-operative employment through the fluc 
tuations of the business cycle. 

4. Co-operative education should be extended wid 
ly. It should be extended to other occupational fields; 
more liberal the 
co-operative plan; experimentation with co-operative 


programs in the education of women should be great 


arts institutions should consider 


ly increased; and co-operative education at the grad 
uate level 
with. 

5. Much given to in 
forming various groups about the nature and values 
This 


be directed to college administrators, college facul 


should be explored and experimented 


more attention should be 


of co-operative education. information should 


ties, employers, secondary school personnel, and to 
high-school and college youth and their parents. 


National Defense Fellowships 
(Continued from page 372) 

(Title IV) on the basis of recommendations made to 
US. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
by 136 colleges and universities whose proposals for 404 
new or expanded graduate programs had been approved 
previously by the Office of Education, Programs were se 
lected after recommendations had made by a 12 
member advisory committee composed of college and uni 
versity administrators, 

Of the 1,491 fellowships, 36°; 
nical fields—16% in the physical sciences, 10% in the 
biological sciences, and 10° in engineering, Another 30°, 
of the awards went to fellows studying in the social sci 
ences, 27% 
cation 


been 


are in scientific and tech 


in the humanities, and seven per cent in edu 


FIGURES ON CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

[THE TRIPARTITE REPORT of the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference for 1960 
noted that a half-century of mushrooming growth had 
made the Catholic school system in this country the larg 
est private school system in the world and that promo- 
tion among Catholics had made the schools “a commod 
ity in short supply.” The report also pointed out that 
there was a need “to allay the fears of outside the 
Church who are so impressed by its growth that they 
view it as a threat to the public school system.’ 

The elementary school report said that the chief prob 
lem facing the grade schools was a shortage of teachers 
It noted that the number of teaching Sisters, the backbone 
of the grade school staffs, had jumped from about 40,000 
in 1920 to 76,011 in 1959, but the increase could not keep 
pace with enrollments, Lay teachers increased in numbers 
from 4.6% of the total staff in 1945 to 29% in 1959 

Catholic elementary school enrollments in 10,278 grade 
schools in 1959-60 was 4,262,100, The figure for 2,401 
Catholic high schools was 827,912. According to the U.S 
Office of Education, there are $5,286,177 pupils in public 
grade and high which means that about one 
ninth of all grade and high-school students in the coun 
try are attending Catholic schools. Lay secondary teachers 
advanced from 13.8% of the total staff in 1947 to 224% 
in 1958. 

College and university enrollments jumped from 16,040 


those 


schools, 


400 


1958-59 Ihe 
colleges and universities in 39 states and the 

Columbia Notwithstanding this 1700-per-cent 
Catholic institutions, according to estimates based on cut 
rent data by the National Newman Club Federation 
two-fifths of all 
About 87°, of four-vear 


c 


students are in 224 
District ot 
icrcas 
| 


in 1909 to 290,578 in 


now 
American Catholics who go 
Catholic 
requir 


educate only 
on to higher education 
colleges and universities meet the standards and 
ments of their regional accrediting organizations, as com 
pared with 73°, of 11° of all other pri 
vale 


Protestant and 
foundations 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


THe AMERICAN INstirutre of Biological Sciences is cur 
rently translating and publishing seven Russian research 
journals in biology with support from the National Sci 
Foundation, The foundation is eager that 
formation be more widely distributed to biologists 
throughout the world. Such material will aid 
in research, prevent duplication of work, give some idea 
of the work being done by Soviet field 
of biology, and also bring about a international 
understanding among scientists 

Because of the support of the foundation, the AIBS can 
offer these translations at a fraction of their publication 
cost, with even further price reduction to AIBS members 
and to academic and nonprofit libraries, This reduction 
places the translations within the reach of all biologists 
Ihe journals currently being translated are: Doklady 
Biological Sciences Section; Doklady: Botanical Sciences 
Section; Doklady: Biochemistry Section; Plant P/iy 
Microbiology; Soviet Soil Science; and Entomological Re 


ence such in 


biologists 


scientists in the 
better 


siology 


vleu'. 

Since the program of journal translations was not suth 
cient to cover all of the significant work being done in 
all fields of biology by Russian scientists, the AIBS has 
translated and published six Russian monographs: “Ori 
gins of Angiospermous Plants by A. I Lakhtajan 
“Problems in the Classification of Antagonists of Actino 
mvcetes,” by G, F. Gauze; “Marine Biology Trudi In 
stitute of Oceanology, Vol. XX, edited by B. N. Nikitin 
‘Arachnoidea,” by A. A. Zakhvatkin; and “Arachnida 
by B. I. Pomerantzev. The manuscript for “Plants anid 
X rays,” by L. P. Breslavets, will be published in 1960 

Additional information may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Biological 2000 P Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. (¢ 


EXPERIMENT IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
THe Associatep Couirces of the Midwest will 
a Federally financed three-year $250,000 experimental 
program to improve the teaching of foreign languages in 
the U.S, with funds made available by the Office of Edu 
cation under the Language Development Program of the 
National Defense Education Act, Participating 
are Beloit (Wis.), Coe (lowa), Grinnel (Iowa), | 
(Wis.), Ripon (Wis.), Carleton (Minn.), Cornell 
Knox (Galesburg, TIL), Monmouth (Ill and St 
(Minn.). The project aims to strengthen the 
uate curricula in foreign 
ture language teachers will be prepared to play an effec 
tive role in the new language programs being d 
in the nation’s high schools 
Associated Colleges will co-ordinate language | 
experiments, Director of the project is Klaus A. Mueller 
former director, German-Romanic Division, Army Lan 
guage School, Monterey, Calif. Co-operating in the proj 
ect are 85 foreign language who teach 
different languages. , 


FELLOWSHIPS IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THe Center for the Study of Higher Education, Uni 
versity of Michigan, with funds provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has announced that additional 
fellowships will be available for the academic year 196] 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Distinguished publications of Kappa Delta Pi 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 1960'S 


By Robert J. Havighurst 
In this, the thirty-second volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, the 
author discusses the problems to be faced by the nation's colleges and univer- 


sities in the next decade. 
108 pp. Preface and Introduction $2.50 


EDUCATION FOR RENEWED FAITH IN FREEDOM 


By Ernest O. Melby 
The thirty-first volume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By Franklin Parker 


The second of the International Education Monographs. 
179 pp. Preface and Introduction $1.75 (paper) 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
164 West Nineteenth Avenue Columbus 10 





Education in the higuttach of hommes opus 


By — BAILYN. | 


Both essays were pre 


Williamsburg, Virginia 
frailahle in Novembe 


Pubished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, Chapel Hill 
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(Continued from page 400) DEWEY, JOHN, A Common Faith, pp. 87, 95 cents 
(paper); MARITAIN, JACQUES, Education at the 
Crossroads, pp. 120, 95 cents (paper). Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn 


62. On a postdoctoral basis, the Michigan Fellowships in 
College Administration (five in number) will be granted 
to persons who newly entered or plan to make a caree! 
in college or university administration, The applicants DEWEY, JOHN. The Public and Its Problems, Pp, 224 
must be under 40, have substantial academic records, and Alan Swallow, Denver 10, Colo. $1.45 (paper 

arte emmer ime = having high potential for a career in DEWEY. JOHN, The Quest for Certainty. Pp. 318. G, P 
é » 1e doctorate may be from any academic . 

or professional field. The stipends are intended to cover 
living and incidental expenses, subject to maximum DORFMAN, JOSEPH, and R. G, TUGWELL. Early 
grants of $8,000. The fellows devote the academic year to {merican Policy: Six Columbia Contributo Pp. 356 
study, research, internships, and other experiences rel- Columbia University Press, New York 27. $6.00 

evant to the administration of higher education DRESSEL. PAUL I and MARGARET F. LORIMER 
; A few fellowships, bearing a maximum stipend of Sttitudes of Liberal Avte Bacalte Members Toward 
$3,500, also are available to persons under 40 who do not Liberal and Professional Education, pp. 55, $1.75 
possess a doctor's degree, Both postdoctoral and predoc- (paper); FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK L. (editor 
toral programs permit study in either junior or senior Policies for Science Education. pp 99) $3.95: Me 


Putnam's Sons, New York 16, $1.25 (paper 


college or university administration NALLY, HAROLD J,, et al., Improving the Quality 
During the two years in which the fellowship program of Public School Programs, pp. 331 $4.95: PIERCE 
has been available, 10 persons have received appointments EDWARD F., Modern High School Chemistry: A Re 
as Michigan Fellows in College Administration, and near- ommended Course of Study, pp. 109, $1.50 (paper) 
ly all of them now are serving in administrative posts in Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
higher education. Ninterrity. New Mosk oF 
Applications should be presented on or before Feb. 1, ‘ aid 
1961. Further information may be obtained from Algo D. ELLIOTT, RAYMOND. Teaching Music. Pp. 322. ( harles 
Henderson, director, Center for the Study of Higher Ed- E. Merrill Books, Columbus 16, Ohio, $4.95 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. ENGLISH. RAYMOND (editor). The Essentials of Free 
dom Pp 18] Publication Office, Kenvon College 
Gambier, Ohio, $1.50 (paper), 


FARWELL, GAIL F., and HERMAN J. PETERS (edi 
tors). Guidance Readings for Counselors Pp 691 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago 80, $6.75 


FENWICK, SARA I (editor). New Definitions of School 
Library Service Pp 9). University of Chicago Press 

The following are 1960 editions, Chicago 37. $3.75 
except where indicated otherwise. FRANCK, THOMAS M. Race and Nationalisn The 


CARPENTER, MARJORIE, The Larger Learning Pp Struggle for Power in Rhodesia-Nyasaland, Pp. 369 
78. Wm. C, Brown Co., Dubuque, Lowa. $3.00 Fordham University Press, New York 58. $6.75 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


Selected Articles from 
Soviet Education Journals 
Articles selected from: Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly; Narodnoe Obrazovanie; Nachal’naia Shkola: 
Semia i Shkola; Sovetskaia Pedagogika; Srednee Spetsial’noe Obrazovanie; Uchitelskaia G 
zeta; Shkola i Proizvodstvo 
From recent issues: 
lu. I. Shpigel’: Vocational Guidance and Vocational Counseling of Pupils, May 1960. (Shkola i 
Proizvodstvo ) 
I. Shapovalov: We Must Fully Relieve Schoolchildren of Excessive Homework, June 1960, (Na: 
odnoe Obrazovanie) 
Central Statistical Administration: The Educational Level of the Population of the USSR Accord- 
ing to the 1959 Census, June 1960 (Narodnoe Obrazovanie) 
O. Rostovtseva: New Developments in Prolonged-Day Schools, Classes and Groups, July 1960 
(Nachal’naia Shkola) 
I. V. Akulov: Some Ways of Improving Education at Teacher Training Institutes, August 1960 
(Sovetskaia Pedagogika) 
Problems Whose Solution Is Urgent—Survey of Articles on Foreign Language Teaching, Septein- 
ber 1960 (Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly) 
The essential journal of translation 
for everyone interested in Soviet educational developments 


For subscriptions and information, write 


International Arts and Sciences Press 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM. /ilinois State Normal University 


Just Published! Third Edition i this verely retarded child, the secondary school 
practical guide explains how to help the program for the slow learner, and rehabil- 
slow learner grow and develop in a whol tation provisions and services for these 
some educational environment. It outlines children. Many practical illustrations show 
the physical, mental, and emotional char means of developing programs for children 
acteristics of slow learners and sets forth it various age levels, and full details are 
the principles and objectives for a program given on methods of preparing and execut- 
geared to their capabilities Book contains ne te ring units. 3rd Ed... 1960, 390 pp. 


valuable materia] on the trainable or se¢ $5.50 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


MERLE R. SUMPTION, University of Illinois; and 
k\ ELY N M. LI he KING. Ball State Teac hers College 


Reflecting the viewpoints of both the for identifying giftedness and discusses the 
idministrator and the classroom teacher idvantages and disadvantages of special 
this important new book develops s« dly school programs including these utilizing 
} ] ryt pr I or | ] 
we d and we . — ~ programs io! enrichment of curriculum, homogeneous 
educating gifted children. It is a compre , r by IQ, and various forms of ac 
hensive presentation olf resear h and theory, . 
on, Commentary and analysis of all 
of organization and procedure, and of prac : 
tice and personne |. which deals with in- f Stanford University’s famous Genetic 
struction of the gifted from infancy throug] of Ger luded. 1960, 499 


the college vears. The book gives methods ’ $6.50 





THE CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL 


A Study of New Perspectives in American Education 
HARRIET E. PEET: assisted by HARRIET SLEEPER, 


Vassachusetts Institute of Technology 


Just Published! This timely book is writ or ed tion to consider the changes in 
ten tor those concerned with idap n and perso nd sor outlook in values, and 
] 


redirecting educational goals and t 


s to develop future cit 


et char n $ an the gin sé 
to meet langing need ind outlook zens possessing courage und intel gence 


I Z ‘ 
ciety Its purpose s to heip clarify ideas 

' i! ts measured argument is that faith in and 

of how to develoy through more eth 
. ommitment to a democratic society 
education, creative ' 
, neil th +} F eT +} 
shoulder responsibil se di econciled with the exigencies of th 

1 j nt } tur ¢ f 
sions. Emphasis is placed upon the need f ind the future, 1960. 208 pp 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by M. RAY LOREE, Louisiana State University 


f discussion questions designed to 


} ] 


This highly praised book contains 32 eries 0 
late the subject to educational problems. 


readings designed to help students develop re 
skill in applying the findings of psychology ‘An excellent selection of reading 

to educational problems, Most of the read Ciype Knapp, University of Illinois, “Jt i 
i the best in the field.” —Mansuatt P. Smirn, 
concepts such as heredity, maturation, read Prenton State College Selections are espe 
ness, socialization, perception, te Eacl cially well chosen. a NoOLLIk MESSER 
chapter contains an introduction to the Datsuer, Eastern Michigan College. 1959, 


} t. one or more re idings and 425 pp., loi $4.50 


subyjec 


rs are related to important psychologic 
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SPECTRUM (7 BOOKS 


Dwight D. Eisenhower established the AMERICAN AS- 
SEMBLY AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY in 1950 to inform 
the public on current issues and “to help search out 
wise answers to national policy questions.'’ The AS- 
SEMBLY, to meet the growing demand for -its books, 
has concluded a joint publishing arrangement with 
PRENTICE-HALL. The first of the series are: 


The Federal Government and Higher Education 


edited by DOUGLAS M. KNIGHT, Lawrence College 

Six distinguished authorities discuss the roles of the federal gov- 
ernment and the nation’s colleges and universities in determining 
the future of higher education in America. They assess the ac- 
complishments and shortcomings of past and present federal 
action in higher education and define the immediate and long- 
range problems, 

S-AA-I spECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.95 
1960 205 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 


Goals for Americans 


The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals 


HENRY M. WRISTON, Chairman of the Commission 
President Eisenhower appointed the Commission on National 
Goals, a non-partisan body privately supported and not directly 
connected with the government. This book, containing the Com- 
mission’s report to the President, sets a series of goals for vital 
areas of national life and develops programs for action in the 
Sixties. Authorities contribute their critical studies of education, 
science, government and other key areas. 

S-AA-3 SPECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.00 
December 1960 256 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 


The Secretary of State 


edited by DON K. PRICE, Harvard University 

This book examines the office of the Secretary of State, describ- 
ing and criticizing the many complex roles and relationships 
that make the office what it is today. Those who have contribut- 
ed to the study are: Dean Acheson, Robert Bowie, John Sloan 
Dickey, William Y. Elliott, Paul Nitze and Henry M. Wriston. 

S-AA-2 SPECTRUM Paper Edition: $1.95 
December 1960 200 pp. Library Edition: $3.50 
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